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Protect Your Roses 


NOW 


A little care in the Fall will 
bring prize blooms next season 
Terogen, the wonderfulnew Autumn- 
Winter Ground Dressing and Soil 
Disinfectant is revolutionizing all 
known methods of combating rose 
diseases. It destroys the spores of 
most diseases. It kills the larvae of 
most insects as the rose pith borer, 
rose bugs, Japanese and many other 
beetles, aphids and ants. te go 
has been used with great success at 
the famous Wallingford, Pa., Rose 
Gardens. 


Apply Before Winter 


Apply Terogen just before covering 
your roses for the Winter. Order 
through your dealer or direct, as fol- 


lows, postpaid: 
5 lb. tin . $8.10 


1 Ib. tin ..$ .90 
21b.tin.. 1.50 10 lb. tin. 5.25 
NOTE—A 10 Ib. tin is sufficient for one 
application for 30 to 50 rose bushes. 
Write for Bulletin 


“WINTER CARE OF ROSES” 


Rose Manufacturing Co. 
Established 1897 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia 


Makers of the Fungtrogen Spray, 
the famous fungicide 




















PLANTS 


indoors need 
this protection, too 


Wilsons 


PLANT SPRAY. 
-s <i “‘SaN 
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Nowhere are the ravages of insects greater than 
in greenhouse or conservatory. The beauty and 
delight of indoor gardens can best be protected 
by regular spraying. Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
is absolutely safe under glass. It is non-poisonous, 
clean, easy to use, constant in strength and com- 
position. Nothing to mix, stir or dissolve. Used 
and recommended by officers and members of the 
Garden Club of America. 


Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
ts sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the 
famous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 
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Are the frost has killed the tops of cannas dig the clumps of roots 
and put them in the shade for a day to dry. Cut the tops off to 
within three or four inches of the bottom. The clumps may be stored 
in a cool cellar leaving some earth around them or if one wishes to 
keep a particularly choice variety each clump may he placed in a large 
paper bag, the top twisted to close it and the clumps stored upside 
down on the cellar floor. 


Potted house plants that have been in a shady spot out-of-doors 
for the Summer should be first kept in a cool room or sheltered spot 
on the piazza before they are finally given a place in a sunny window 
indoors. This will make the transition less abrupt. In general the 
flowering house plants will need a sunny window, whereas the 
foliage plants will do better in a north or east window. 


Roman hyacinths are very easy to force indoors. Bulbs may be 
potted every two weeks until Thanksgiving so that there may always 
be a pot or two in bloom during the early Winter months. 


Except in the states that have little snow during the Winter and 
very severe freezing, cane fruits such as raspberries and blackberries 
may be planted to advantage in the Fall. There will not be much 
time for this work, however; set out the plants as soon as the foliage 
has dropped. 

It will be wise to watch for the runways of mice in the orchard 
at this time of year. If they are numerous, poison them or protect 
the tree trunks with a wrapping of tar paper or close mesh wire guards. 


Grape vines may be set out in the Fall in many sections of the 
country. Set the plants at least as deep as they were in the nursery. 
Prune the roots severely before planting and cut the tops back to 
only a few eyes or buds. 

Gloxinias should be set away from strong light but where the 
temperature never will drop as low as freezing. Water the bulbs just 
enough to keep them from drying. 


Cut down the tops of dahlias to within a few inches of the clump 
and allow the roots to dry before putting them in a cool storage 
cellar for the Winter. Some persons like to store the roots in barrels 
packed with sawdust or peat moss. Others line the barrel with news- 
paper. In some cases, each clump is wrapped in newspaper. The 
clumps should be inspected from time to time during the Winter to 
cut away any roots that show signs of rotting. 

Dig up the roots of the red hot poker plant known as tritoma or 
kniphofia and put them in storage for the Winter. This applies to 
northern states, where this plant is not hardy. 

Bare spots under evergreen trees and shrubs are ideal situations for 
small Spring-flowering bulbs, especially crocuses, grape hyacinths, 
and snowdrops. 

It is too early yet to set out garden roses in practically all sections 
of the country but the beds should be prepared at once and orders 
sent forward for delivery in November, or even December or January 
in the southern states. 

Some of the earliest flowering shrubs such as Daphne mezereum 
are best set out in the Fall. 

Practically all rearrangements of the garden, including the setting 
out of trees, shrubs and perennials, can be made at this time. Water 
the plants heavily if the soil is in the least dry. 


Tuberous begonias will not be injured by light frost but it is 
wise to lift them early. Lay the plants in shallow boxes in an airy 
warm place to dry thoroughly before being stored away in dry sand 
for the Winter. The stems should not be broken off but permitted to 
drop off naturally, which they will do as they dry. 

Montbretia bulbs should be dug, dried, and stored where they will 
be safe from frost in boxes of dry soil. 








A Hotel 


of Distinction 


Experienced travelers return 
time and time again to The 
Copley-Plaza. A distinguished 
hostelry. . . . Richly furnished, 
modern in every respect and 
conveniently located in Boston’s 
historic Copley Square. 


ARTHUR L. RACE, MANAGING DIRECTOR 





Rooms $4 and up 


THE COPLEY-PLAZA 


BOSTON 











GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


A magazine for those who appreciate fine 
gardens and the culture of unusual atte. 
Practical, sound and authoritative. cial 
six months’ trial subscription $1.00. Single 
copies, 25c each. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth. Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ULB 


FOR FALL 
PLANTING 


Ask for our Bulb Price List—in color— 
before you buy. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


(A New Hardy Garden Pink) 


A new hardy garden pink of rare merit which blooms in May and 
June and intermittently throughout the season. Flowers very fragrant 
and of a light salmon pink color. The plants are of a compact growth, 
with very dark green foliage. Unsurpassed for rock gardens, borders 
and general planting, and if planted now, will give a full crop of 


blooms next season. Pot-Grown Plants 


3%-in. pots, $3.50 per 12, $25 per 100; 2%4-in. pots, $2.50 per 12, $15 per 100 
50 at 100 rate, plus parcel post or expressage—Packing free 
Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


SWINSON BROTHERS Gloucester, Mass. 


Please mention Horticulture 














Perennial and 
Rock Garden Special 


Choice of either 10 Perennials or 10 
Rock Plants, our selection, $2. Usual | 
price $3.50. Postage prepaid. 


Hillside Gardens, Amesbury, Mass. | 
j 

















CHOICE ROCK PLANTS 
Iris Innominata (mew) ..........- $1.50 
6 vars. Dwarf Bearded Iris ........ 1.00 
Erodium Ohamaedryoides Roseum .. .75 
Genista Saggitalis ............+.--- 35 
Oxallis Odenophylla .............-- 50 
Gentiana Septemfida ............- .50 


(Postage Extra) 
CARL STARKER GARDENS 


JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 





Order Your Campanula Now 


For Immediate or Spring 1933 Delivery 


Large, well-rooted plants Each 
Barbata—Garganica—Laurii ....... 25 
Allionii—Fragilis—Pulla .........-- -50 
Piperi—Saxifraga—Raineri ........ -50 


The COLLECTION for $3.00. Order NOW 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 
Box 211 MAPLEWOOD, OREGON 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


Horticulture 
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by PETERSON 


Improved hybrid Teas 
and perpetuals of finest, 
free-flowering strain. 
Our "Little Book About Roses" shows 
WHY Peterson Roses excel. Send for 

our copy today — free East of the 


HORTICULTURE 
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ocky Mountains. 
GEO. H. PETERSON 


45 PARAMUS ROAD, FAIR LAWN, N. J. 











ROSES 


Choice field grown plants of 
the newer varieties. 


Guaranteed to Bloom 
List on Request 


L. W. CORBETT CO. 
West Grove Pennsylvania 














DAPHNE MEZEREUM 


Lovely dwarf shrubs, now rare in gardens. 
Grows slowly to 3 or 4 ft. Purple-pink, fra- 
ant flowers in April before the leaves. 
ikes half shade. Plant now to bloom next 
pa Sey plants, 9 in., 60c each; 12 
n., 80c. 


(Add 20c for packing and postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 














ORCHIDS 


If interested write for Special list 
of Orchid collections. 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 














New York, N. Y. 
e 


Main Store: 

367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 

Branches: 
300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 
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Jf Trees Could Only Speak . .. ! 


How pitifully some would complain for want of proper care; 
for neglect of hurts; for lack of water and proper nourishment. 

And how joyously others would voice their thanks to thought- 
ful owners who realized that their trees, like other living creatures, 
deserved their attention. 

MAY WE SPEAK TO YOU FOR YOUR TREES? We 
will represent them—and you—fairly in such an interview. You 
will be under no obligation, of course. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


1368 BEACON STREET & 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 














Boston, Mass. 
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Hurry Trees 


The rapid-growing Chinese 
Elm we offer grown from 
northern seed, 6 to 8 feet 
high, 5 for $8.50 express paid. 


Dainty Daphne 


A beautiful evergreen covered 
with fragrant pink blooms in 
Spring and again in Fall. 6 to 9 
inches balled, 10 for $6.50 post- 
paid. 


Grafted Nuts 


English Walnuts, Pecans and 
Hickory-pecans for the North. 
New, easily opened Black Wal- 
nuts, Blight-free Chestnuts. 


Everblooming 
Climbing Roses 


The new patented hardy 
roses. 
New Dawn (everblooming 
Van Fleet) $1.50 each. 
Blaze (everblooming Paul’s 
Scarlet) $2 each. 

Both new Roses for $4 post- 
paid. 

The garden sensation of the 
year! 


56 Young 


Aristocrats 


Young grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high for about $1 
each. Rare Azaleas, Rhododen- 
dron, Magnolia, Evergreen Bar- 
berries, the Franklinia Tree, etc. 


A Yew Hedge 


This wonderful evergreen 
hedge the late Dr. Wilson 
recommended be planted 
from seedlings of Japanese 
Yew about 12 inches high. 
We offer 12 to 15 inches, 
balled, bushy plants at $70 
per 100 trees (transportation 
extra). 


Tree Seedlings 


Perhaps the most complete list 
published in America of Ever- 
greens, Deciduous Trees and 
Shrubs. Good healthy stock 
priced low. 


Free Catalog 


All the above and many more are 
to be found in our Autumn catalog. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church St., New York City 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
FP. W. Kelsey Nurs Co. 
50 Church St., New York City 


Send a catalog please: 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Serres | 


An Unusual Elm Tree Which Seems to be 

Outside Any Scientific Classification. It Stands 

in the Famous “Bowl” at Stockbridge, Mass. 
(See Page 374) 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Remedies for Gladiolus Thrips 


LOWER growers who saw their gladiolus blooms sadly 

deformed and the plants disfigured by the feeding of in- 
numerable tiny thrips the past Summer will welcome informa- 
tion made available at the state experiment station at Geneva, 
N. Y., about control measures developed by Dr. F. L. Gambrell, 
entomologist, which have proved most effective. Dr. Gambrell 
offers the choice of three methods of treating the bulbs for 
combating this pest, the method to be used depending upon 
the manner in which the bulbs are handled and stored by the 
individual grower. Complete directions for each method of 
treatment may be obtained free of charge by writing to the 
station at Geneva. 

In the station tests it was found that the thrips overwinter 
on the bulbs and that under ordinary storage conditions there 
is considerable injury to the bulbs from the feeding of the 
adult thrips and the young that are produced during the 
Winter. Treatment of the bulbs in storage seems to be the 
most promising method of control, says Dr. Gambrell. Bulbs 
from severely infested plants can be saved for next year, pro- 
vided they are treated this Fall or Winter. 

The methods of treatment recommended by Dr. Gambrell 
include fumigation of the bulbs with granular calcium cyan- 
ide or with naphthalene flakes and dipping the bulbs in a solu- 
tion of mercuric chloride, one ounce to eight gallons of water, 
for three hours. All three methods are relatively inexpensive 
and so far as could be determined from the station tests pro- 
duced no harmful effects on the bulbs or the plants. 

The mercuric chloride treatment has the advantage of com- 
bining fungicidal and insecticidal properties, as the solution is 
also beneficial in combating scab and rot on the bulbs. The 
naphthalene treatment has the advantage over the cyanide 
fumigation of greater safety in handling and in the fact that 
one application will kill all the insects present at the time of 
treatment, while sufficient material will be left to kill the 
young as they hatch. 


A New English Hybrid Lily 


While there are many hybrid lilies, there are very few 
which contain the blood of more than two species. This 
specific origin is claimed, however, for the hybrid shown in 
the accompanying illustration, which is said to have been 
obtained by crossing Lilium willmottiae with a hybrid be- 
tween L. croceum and L. davidi. This fine plant, which has 
received an award of merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society, attains a height of over six feet and bears large 
orange-scarlet flowers freely marked with dark chocolate dots. 
The credit for raising this handsome hybrid belongs to an 
amateur, Mr. J. E. H. Stooke of Hereford, England. 

During the past year or two there has been a great exten- 
sion of interest in lilies among English amateur gardeners, 
and many are engaged in hybridization. In order to encour~ ze 


the movement the Royal Horticultural Society has recently 
established a lily committee and has decided to produce a 
lily year book devoted to lilies and the allied genera nomo- 
charis and fritillaria. The first issue of this publication will 
appear in October, and may be had from the Secretary, Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent Square London, S. W. 1, 
price, in limp covers, 5/- (in boards, 6/-) post free. 


Dahlia Show in Bryn Mawr 


The dahlia show of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Soci- 
ety, held in Bryn Mawr on September 30 and October 1, was 
the most interesting Fall exhibition the society has presented 
in many years. The attendance was large, and the outdoor 
setting, accompanied by perfect weather, added greatly to the 
success of the occasion. In the opinion of many, the dahlias 
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were the finest that have been shown in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia this season. 

The committee in arranging the schedule had in mind the 
growing interest in the newer and more unusual types of 
dahiias which can be grown to such good advantage in a 
small garden and lend themselves to decorative purposes. A 
class calling for a display collection comprising ‘all types of 
dahlias was interesting and educational, and the highest 
award, the gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, was won by George L. Farnum, of Media, with a 
comprehensive display of specimen blooms. The silver and 
bronze medals of the American Dahlia Society were offered 
in the class for an artistic basket of 25 dahlias, mixed varie- 
ties, and were awarded to Mrs. Edward IIsley, of Devon, and 
James M. Sherk, of Garrett Hill. The silver medal of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society was awarded to Major 
James B. Eastman, of Laurel, Md., for the best seedling 
dahlia of 1930 and 1931. The challenge cup, a coveted prize 
which is offered each year to garden clubs, horticultural soci- 
eties or civic associations, for a vase containing 18 dahlias of 
mixed varieties and types, was won by ““The Weeders.”’ 

Outdoor cut flowers were plentiful and the variety was 
surprising. One expects to see marigolds and zinnias and 
asters and calendulas at a Fall show, but to see beautiful 
collections of hybrid tea roses and a display of delphiniums 
is an enjoyable and unlooked for pleasure. An unusually fine 
collection of gladioli formed the background at the far end 
of the show, and the flowers, which were most effective in 
their mass formation when seen from a distance as one entered 
the exhibition, were found to be equally beautiful when 
examined individually. This display, exhibited by the W. 
Atlee Burpee Company, was awarded the gold medal of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. Silver medals of the soci- 
ety were awarded to dahlia displays exhibited by Henry F. 
Michell, Philadelphia, and Dahliadel Nurseries, Vineland, 
N. J. A bronze medal was awarded to Fisher & Masson, 
Trenton, N. J. 

The flower arrangement classes were staged in a prominent 
position and, as usual, attracted much favorable attention. 
One of these classes consisted of miniature arrangements not 
over five inches in any dimension, and their novelty and 
charm won the admiration of all. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

The nominating committee, Mr. S. S. Pennock, chairman, 
has nominated the following persons to serve on the executive 
council for three years beginning January 1, 1933: Mr. 
Morris R. Bockius, Mr. W. Atlee Burpee, Jr., Mrs. J. 
Norman Henry, Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, Mr. J. Franklin 
McFadden, Mr. W. Hinckle Smith and Mr. John C. Wister. 

Additional nominations may be made in writing by 15 or 
more members of the society. They should be addressed to 
the secretary and mailed prior to the first day of November. 
If no nominations are made in addition to those submitted 
by the nominating committee, an election by ballot will not 
be necessary, and the executive council will, by motion, elect 
the candidates nominated by the committee. 

If additional nominations are received, the secretary will 
cause ballots to be printed containing the names of all the 
candidates, and will mail them to every member of the society 
as soon after November | as possible. This is in accordance 
with the procedure governing nominations and elections as 
stated in Section VIII of the by-laws. 


John Scheepers Is Knighted 

A distinguished honor has recently been bestowed on a well- 
known American horticulturist. On the occasion of her birth- 
day, Her Majesty, Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, 
named John Scheepers of New York, N. Y., to be a Knight of 
the Order of Orange Nassau. This decoration, one of the high- 
est awarded by the Netherlands, comes as a tribute to Mr. 
Scheepers’ labors of adding to the beauty of American gardens. 
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Locator of American Gardens, 1932 


The Committee on Visiting American Gardens, Mrs. 
Clarence C. Zantzinger of Chestnut Hill, Pa., chairman, has 
recently published a ‘“‘Locator of American Gardens, 1932,” 
in behalf of the National Council of State Garden Club 
Federations. This volume is most comprehensive, containing 
a list of beautiful gardens of 14 states. The depository of the 
eastern Pennsylvania division is the office of The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, and properly accredited members 
of the Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania may consult 
this volume upon application. The fee for the privilege of 
visiting the gardens is $1.00, and application should be made 
to Mrs. S. S. Newcomer of Kane, Pa., the chairman in charge 
of Pennsylvania gardens. Over 100 gardens in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia are open to members through this new activity 
of the federation. The depository for the western Pennsyl- 
vania division is the Woman’s Industrial Exchange, 435 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, and for the central division, the Civic 
Club, Harrisburg. 


‘The Cover [Illustration 


—_— years ago the Elmhurst (Ill.) Garden Club in- 
augurated a sale of elm trees. Elmhurst is known for its 
stately, beautiful elms; Cottage Hill Avenue is spanned by a 
veritable Gothic arch formed by specimens planted by far- 
sighted city fathers. This planting inspired the members of 
the garden club to make elm trees available to all citizens at 
an attractive price and to urge parkway planting of this tree. 
The sale has become an annual Arbor Day week affair and a 
prize tree is awarded to the city school selling the most trees. 
This tree is planted with a short ceremony and program by 
the children. Subdivision companies have been urged to use 
elms in their street plantings. A thousand trees were sold the 
first year. 

In the Spring of 1931 the planting of trees was urged so 
that they would be established throughout the community for 
dedication purposes February 22, 1932, in the National 
George Washington memorial celebration. 

Certificates of membership in the American Tree Associa- 
tion were awarded this Spring, also, and each individual who 
planted a tree received a certificate with his name printed on it. 

This year the Elmhurst Garden Club has been compli- 
mented for another project in city betterment—the landscap- 
ing of the Northwestern railway station grounds which had 
long been an eyesore in the community with no lawn, no 
planting, a discouraging waste in the heart of a growing town. 


American Elm Types 


— historical trees in New England, New York and 
the Great Lakes region are American or white elms, 
Ulmus americana. It is often believed that the American elm is 
of one type only but as a matter of fact the species is com- 
monly found in a variety of forms. There is, for instance, the 
“vase form”’ in which the main trunk separates at 15 to 30 
feet from the ground into a number of branches equal in size. 
Although they spread only slightly at first they nevertheless 
diverge into a broad flat head at the top with the end branches 
drooping. 

The ‘“‘plume form”’ is similar in habit to the ‘‘vase form"’ 
except that the limbs are covered with short slender branch- 
lets. Not many old specimens of this form are known. Other 
forms of the American elm have been described, as, for instance, 
the “‘weeping-willow form’’ with a short trunk and long 
pendulous branches, the “‘oak tree form’’ having a rugged 
spreading habit and the ‘‘feathered’’ elm which is distinguished 
by clusters of short branches that appear at intervals up and 
down the main trunk. The frontispiece illustrates a specimen 
not conforming to any of the above types. 








Thinking Over the Season of 1932 


baby ramblers, are exceptionally useful garden subjects. 

They have a place as bedding roses and can be used to ad- 
vantage around pools and on banks. One of the best examples 
of a polyantha rose employed in the last-named manner was 
seen this season in a garden in Montreal. The garden is not 
large but is exceedingly well kept and contains a great number 
of plants, including some large-flowered forms of clematis 
which, incidentally, grow much better in Montreal than in 
New England. 

The garden is below the level of the house and the slop- 
ing bank which marks the descent has been covered exclusively 
with the rose called Gruss an Aachen, creating an unusual 
but delightful effect. This rose, although listed as a poly- 
antha, is entirely different in appearance from the polyantha 
type. Probably it is the finest of all roses in this class. The 
buds are orange-red and yellow but the open flowers are light 
flesh pink with a tint of salmon. As the Autumn comes on the 
flowers take on copper lines, adding to their beauty. 

This rose is not to be judged by ordinary baby rambler 
standards. For one thing, it makes a stronger-growing plant 
than most of the other kinds, although it remains dwarf. 
The plants are branching and this fact, together with the 
perpetual blooming habit of the flowers, makes Gruss an 
Aachen an especially good bedding rose. This bed on a bank 
in the Montreal garden is never without blooms in quantity 
until the coming of frost. 


Pebbles as a Mulch 


HERE is one unique feature about this bed of polyantha 

roses and one which would seem at first blush inimical to 
the successful culture of the plants. The surface of the ground 
is covered completely with small pebbles, no earth being 
visible. The effect is almost startling and this would be true 
in a greater degree except for the fact that the plants pretty 
well hide the ground. The owner of the garden has a good 
and sufficient reason for the use of pebbles as a mulch, saying 
that he never has to weed the bed and that the pebbles help 
to keep the ground cool and moist. For some reason the 
pebbles do not seem to wash away in this instance, and reduce 
the amount of labor and attention required to a minimum. 
Perhaps the use of the pebbles in this way would not impress 
the average gardener, but few flower lovers could see the 
thousands of flowers without making an immediate decision 
to invest in at least a few plants of Gruss an Aachen. 

The very efficient park department in Montreal uses some 
plants for bedding purposes which are not commonly seen. 
Among them is Verbena venosa. Seen in a solid mass 15 feet 
across it made a lovely picture. This verbena, like most of the 
others, blooms continuously throughout the Summer, which 
gives it unusual value for bedding purposes. Like the other 
kinds it needs an open sunny situation. Not being hardy in 
the North, the plants seen in Montreal were started, of course, 
in a greenhouse, but growth was so rapid that bloom was 
obtained in quantity from seed sown in March. 


Poetry saniers roses or, as they are commonly called, 


The Chinese Meadowrue 


HEN thinking back over the past season there come 

recollections of other plants which have been uncom- 
monly attractive or which have been of special value for one 
reason or another. Among them is the Chinese meadowrue, 
Thalictrum ‘dipterocarpum, one of the late Dr. Ernest H. 
Wilson’s introductions. This perennial makes a reasonably 
good border plant if used in groups but is of particular value 
when added to a bouquet. It can be combined surprisingly 
well even with gladioli. Some garden makers have difficulty 
in growing this rue and experience has shown that it cannot 


survive wet feet. With good drainage it will grow four or five 
feet high and produce its small mauve flowers in great abun- 
dance. When drainage is lacking the plant will be only half 
as high and yield its flowers sparingly. If the border is not 
naturally well drained, garden makers will do well to exca- 
vate the soil to a depth of two feet, filling the bottom of the 
hole with six or eight inches of stones or gravel. This plan 
will almost always correct any difficulty found in the grow- 
ing of Dr. Wilson’s choice rue. 

Many garden makers have given up trying to grow the 
nemesia after one or two attempts. Yet this is an excellent 
dwarf half-hardy annual with fine bright colors. It is one of 
the annuals which needs to be started indoors or in the cold- 
frame and it should not be planted out until the ground is 





The Tigridia or Shell Flower 


thoroughly warm, probably in June in the North. Pinching 
out the center shoot keeps it bushy. Nemesias would make 
excellent bedding plants except for the fact that they do not 
last through the season. This fault can be corrected by sup- 
plementing them with dwarf single dahlias like those found in 
the Coltness Gem strain. If the dahlia tubers can be put into 
the ground when the nemesias are set out, they will not inter- 
fere with the growing of the plants but will be ready to bloom 
when the nemesias have ceased to flower. The nemesias may be 
cut away and the dahlias left to fill the beds. They will flower 
until frost and there is no better way of getting a continuous 
succession. 


The Curious Tiger Flowers 
NOTHER experience with tigridias, after several years 
without them, demonstrates that they have retained 
their unique charm. The curious shape of the flowers and 
their bright colors make them distinctive but they must be 
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grown in groups to be effective and each bloom lasts only a 
day. The bulbs can be carried over the Winter and planted 
out the next Spring, but should always be stored in coarse 
sand in a weil ventilated room or cellar. They have a 
tendency to develop mildew and should be examined occa- 
sionally during the Winter. If they are kept too dry, however, 
the vitality of the bulbs seems to be weakened. It is also im- 
portant to dig the bulbs and get them under cover before the 
ground gets damp and cold in the Autumn. Another point to 
keep in mind is the necessity of surrounding the bulbs with 
sand at planting time, if the soil is at all heavy or wet. Some 
garden makers call the tigridias shell flowers. 


Pasque Flowers for Rock Gardens 


HINKING back to the first of the season, memory turns 

to the pasque flower, Anemone pulsatilla, as one of the 
most fascinating of rock garden plants—one which is not 
frequently planted although by no means new. It is very 
dwarf and the flower is wholly unlike that of any other blos- 
som in the rock garden. In order to be successful with this 
plant, however, it must be given a position where it need not 
be disturbed for several years. It is only when it is well estab- 
lished that it gives a thoroughly good account of itself, 
although even small plants will bloom. It likes an open situa- 





The Chinese Meadowrue 


tion and should not be overshadowed by other plants as the 
season progresses. Also, it has a liking for lime, wherein it 
differs from the majority of rock plants. This does not mean 
that it will not bloom without the use of lime but a little of 
this material worked into the ground will prove distinctly 
advantageous. The pasque flower grows slowly from seed 
but is readily increased by dividing roots as soon as the 
flowering season is over. Nurserymen are handling it and it is 
sure to delight amateurs who see it for the first time. 
Jumping from the beginning of the season to the end, or 
at least to late September, the beauty and usefulness of Eupa- 
tortum coelestinum comes to mind. As seen in a garden near 
Bridgeport, Conn., it makes a plant four feet high, covered 
with heads of tiny lavender-blue flowers, creating a misty 
effect of entrancing beauty. Small plants from the nursery are 
not so effective, but garden makers may well plant them in 
anticipation of the time when they shall have become thor- 
oughly established and have attained large size. The white 
eupatorium, EF. ageratoides, is more common and not to be 
overlooked, but it lacks the charm of its running mate. Both of 
these perennials are actually in flower at the time this article is 
being written, early in October, frost not yet having intervened. 
The hardy chysanthemums are beginning to bloom. Aside 
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from Aladdin, which is in a class by itself, Early Bronze was 
the first to open. Aladdin has been in full bloom since the 
last of July. The shading has changed somewhat for the 
better as the season has progressed and the flowers are more 
uniform. In August some of them were rather faded out in 
appearance, although perfect in shape. Truth to tell, no 
chrysanthemums excite much enthusiasm in August, but 
Aladdin as it has bloomed through September and into Octo- 
ber becomes almost indispensable in the garden of the amateur 
who seeks continuous bloom. Undoubtedly, it is one of the 
most important additions to garden perennials in recent years. 


A Free-Flowering Physostegia 


F. ptahiein perennial which in its recently developed form 
has become of value for the late garden is the physostegia, 
with emphasis on the variety Vivid. This plant is as fine in 
the Fall as the dwarf Phlox subulata Vivid in the Spring, and 
the color is somewhat similar. No physostegia for the past 
years has produced flowers in such quantities or has had them 
grouped so closely on plants. 

The perennial scabiosa in its improved form also comes to 
mind as one of the handsomest of the season’s flowers. With 
good culture and well-drained soil, its lavender-blue flowers 
are extremely beautiful both in the garden and in the house. 
Nothing is better for house decoration and the flowers 
last well when cut. These better strains are English but 
doubtless will be obtainable in this country. 

One dahlia stands out among the hundreds seen the 
past season and is to be recommended, especially to 
garden makers who like an abundance of dahlias for . 
cutting. It is not new, the name of Jersey Beauty 
having appeared in catalogues for several years. It is a 
decorative form and a splendid pure shade of pink in 
color. It is not too big, has long, stout stems, is ad- 
mirable for exhibition purposes and is almost incom- 
parable for flower arrangements in the home. Perhaps 
this verdict would be amended after seeing certain 
other kinds, but this is the variety which happens to 
stick in the memory at this time. 

New annuals come and go without much attention 
being paid to them, but the double nasturtium Golden 
Gleam seems to have permanently established itself. Few 
introductions have met with such instant success. There 
are rumors of a double red nasturtium, but it will have 
to be extremely good to rate with Golden Gleam, which 
is valued for its fragrance as well as its surprisingly 
good color. 


Annuals Which Linger in Memory 


VISIT to Bermuda last Spring helped to bring an 

awakening to the value of annuals. Quantities of them 
were to be found in bloom there, the seed having been sown 
in January or February. Among those to excite particular 
attention were the annual chysanthemums, and a small in- 
vestment in seed made a few weeks later demonstrated that 
these plants can be grown almost equally well here. The 
beauty of these flowers will not be realized until the amateur 
has grown Northern Star, which has large pure white fringed 
petals with a canary yellow zone around a dark brown eye. 
This may not sound particularly intriguing, but the actual 
flower is a delight to look upon, both in the garden and when 
cut, and its keeping qualities are remarkable. Several other 
varieties may well be grown but the single kinds are to be 
preferred, and it is well worth while keeping each variety 
separate. Garden makers who are fond of bright colors will like 
the crimson flax known as Linum grandiflorum rubrum. It 
is excellent for beds and borders and blooms continuously from 
June to October if successive sowings are made. It lacks the 
screaming red tones of the red salvia, its color being a glowing 
crimson-rose. When well known it bids fair to become as 
popular as the blue flax and ought to be of particular value at 
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Summer homes, where early garden work is out of the 
question. 

There are two other annuals which come to mind as hav- 
ing aroused unusual interest the past season. One is Phacelia 
campanularia, which was seen for the first time at the Field 
Station, Cedar Hill, in Waltham, Mass. This is not an espe- 
cially showy flower, growing only eight inches high, but the 
blooms are gentian blue in color, except for white anthers, 
and very effective. There would seem to be a place for this 
annual as an edging plant and it looks well when potted up, 
making it valuable for porches and perhaps for window 
boxes. It has the advantage of blooming very early but it does 
not last throughout the season, passing soon after the middle 
of August. 

Then there is the new marigold, Guinea Gold, which has 
been met with on several occasions throughout the Summer 
and always with a feeling of pleasure. It has a pyramidal 
habit, growing to a height of two feet or more, and has 
flowers which are at least two inches across, a brilliant shade 
of orange flushed with gold. The flowers are semi-double, and 
some garden makers, at least, will be interested to learn that 
it has much less of the pungent odor commonly found in 
marigolds. There is one point to remember in growing it— 
the seeds must be sown early, that is to say in March or April, 
under glass, to have early flowers. 


Bananas to Grow in a Greenhouse 


S a novelty home-grown bananas can be enjoyed by the 
possessor of even the smallest greenhouse, providing the 
right species of banana plant is grown, and the right species 
in this case is Cavendish’s banana, botanically, Musa caven- 
dishi. This species does not grow more than six feet high and 
even when fully grown can be comfortably accommodated in 
a tub 18 inches or two feet in diameter. 

It fruits in from 15 to 18 months from the time the plants 
are started and the fruits are exquisitely flavored, far superior 
to imported bananas which of necessity are cut when green 
and ripened without the advantage of mellowing sunlight. 

Musa cavendishi is propagated by means of suckers which 
appear about the base of established plants. These may be 
detached as the first leaves are unfolding and then potted up 
in five- or six-inch pots in a light soil. As they develop they 
should be successively potted on until they occupy their final 
tubs. For these later pottings the compost can hardly be over- 
rich, liberal proportions of well-rotted manure and some 
bone meal incorporated with the soil being much appreciated. 
Throughout the Summer months ample supplies of water 
will be necessary, and forcibly spraying the foliage with clear 
water from the hose two or three times on bright days will 
promote healthy growth and discourage insects. Rather less 
water will be required during the Winter months and at this 
season spraying should only be done on the mornings of 
sunny days. 

When the fruits begin to form, applications of liquid fer- 
tilizer at semi-weekly intervals will be found helpful. Full 
exposure to sunshine and a humid atmosphere with a mini- 
mum night temperature of 58 to 60 degrees supplies the 
required growing conditions. After fruiting the old plant is 
of no further use and one or more of the several suckers 
which will spring from the base should be selected for 
growing on. 

Bronx (N. Y.) Botanical Garden. —T. H. Everett. 


Separating the Hedge and Border 


TRONG growing hedges of privet and_barberry rob the 
nearby soil of nutrients. This makes it practically im- 
possible to grow other plants near the hedge. Nevertheless a 
border can be established next to a hedge if some sort of a 
partition is sunk in the ground to keep the roots from extend- 
ing into the nearby soil. Old sheet iron about two feet in 
width or pieces of discarded roofing will serve the purpose. 
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Dig a trench close to the hedge about two feet deep. A 
fork is the best tool to use at first because of the dense root 
growth. As soon as the roots are exposed prune them back 
severely. Sink the iron into the ground close against the roots 
and then fill in with soil, tramping it firmly. If the hedge is 
tall it will undoubtedly cast considerable shade so that only 
shade loving plants can be grown. On the other hand small 
hedges should not be overshadowed with tall perennials be- 
cause they will damage the hedge. 


Fall Care of Garden Tools 


HEN the gardening season is over all tools should be 
stored away in a clean condition. Scrape all the metal 
parts clean and rub them dry with a rag. Wipe over the blades 
and handles with an oily rag. It will be wise to apply a few 
drops of oil to the points of clippers and shears after they 





A Banana Which Can Be Grown in a Small Greenhouse 


have been cleaned. All these tools can be conveniently stored 
in a tool shed or garden house if one has a rack of some kind 
on which to hang them. Such a rack can be made easily by 
boring holes in a heavy board into which eight-inch pegs are 
driven. Fasten the board to the wall or rafters. 

Spring invariably catches the home gardener napping. 
Lawn mowers are in need of repair or are dull. To avoid this 
clean the lawn mower thoroughly this Fall. Give it a thor- 
ough oiling and send it to a reliable firm to have the blades 
sharpened and the machine overhauled. Store the lawn mower 
in a dry place. When the wheelbarrow is put up for the 
Winter add a few drops of oil to the axle. The barrow will 
probably also need a coat of paint which may better be put 
on now while it is still pleasant to work out-of-doors. The 
garden frames and sashes, too, should be made ready for 
early Spring operations. 
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Growing Delphiniums From Seed* 


F one wishes to harvest his own delphinium seeds, it is best 
if to select only as many pods as are necessary to fulfill one’s 
needs, and cut the remaining pods off. This provides better 
nourishment and saves an unnecessary drain on the energy of 
plants. The seeds can be stored away in the pods and in a 
cool, dry place. In localities where the atmosphere is naturally 
too humid, this practice can not be followed because the pods 
will get moldy and the seeds may be attacked and killed by 
the mold fungus. In such cases the pods should be harvested 
as soon as ripe; this condition is indicated by the changing of 
the green color of the pod to a straw color and by the gradual 
drying of the pods. They should not be allowed to remain on 
the plant too long, because they will split open and shed the 
seed. 

After the pods have been harvested, the seeds can be shelled 
by hand, spread on a piece of paper to dry for a day, stored 
in stoppered bottles, and kept in a cool, dry place until ready 
to sow. If necessary to keep over Winter, the bottles contain- 
ing the seeds should be kept in the refrigerator, because in 
many places the ordinary room temperature is too high and 
will rapidly exhaust the moisture supply stored in the seed. 
This would be fatal, as delphinium seeds will lose their 
vitality if deprived of their internal moisture. 

This is very strikingly illustrated by a recent investigation 
conducted by Miss Lela V. Barton at Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute for Plant Research. She observed that even after 62 
months of storage under proper conditions a good germina- 
tion of delphinium seeds could be obtained. This should 
silence, for once and all, the erroneous and moth-eaten notion 
that delphinium seeds lose their vitality if kept over Winter. 
Low temperatures and sealed containers will enable anyone 
to keep his delphinium seeds viable for years. 


Sowing the Seeds 


HE seeds should be soaked in water over night. They should 

be dried between the folds of some linen or tissue paper, so 
that they can be handled easily. After the seeds are sown, a 
sterilized burlap is placed on the surface of the flat and is thor- 
oughly but gently watered by means of a fine sprinkler. 

Perhaps the greatest error committed by the uninitiated is 
to allow the surface of the seedbed to dry. This is fatal, be- 
cause once the seeds begin their germination processes, they 
must have a continuous supply of moisture, otherwise they 
will die. As soon as the surface soil shows any indication of 
drying, it should be gently but thoroughly sprinkled. 

In temperate regions seeds may be sown any time after they 
mature, and work continued through the Autumn, Winter, and 
Spring months. But where Winters are severe and frosts or 
even freezing temperatures are expected in October or earlier, 
the seed sowing period is limited. The Spring sowing period, 
however, is more extensive and includes any time from 
February until June. There seems to be a decided prejudice 
against Spring sowing because of the wrong impression that 


*From the September Bulletin of the American Delphinium Society, published at Morgan- 
town, W. Va 
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seeds lose their vitality if kept over Winter. If properly ma- 
tured, cured, and stored, they will germinate almost as well 
in the Spring as they will in the Fall. 

Thick sowing of delphinium seeds is to be preferred, espe- 
cially in flats, where the young seedlings are not allowed to 
grow for a very long time before transplanting. It seems that 
thick sowing is conducive to better germination. Ten or 
more seeds to the inch, with the rows two inches apart should 
be the accepted practice. But where the seeds are left undis- 
turbed until the seedlings are quite large, especially in case of 
Fall sowing and wintering of the plants in the seedbed, care 
should be taken to allow larger space between the seeds, and 
to have the rows at least five inches apart. In such cases one 
may mix radish seeds with the delphinium seed, and remove the 
radish seedlings as soon as delphiniums appear. 


Winter Protection 


HERE Winter protection is necessary, straw, excelsior, 

peat moss, hay etc., may be used to good advantage. 
Alternate freezing and thawing does more damage on heavy 
soils than it does on soils of lighter texture. Before applying 
the mulch, coal ashes may be placed over the crown of each 
plant. In addition to their mulching powers and a certain 
amount of food matter, coal ashes also serve to discourage 
slugs. 

Late Summer and Fall application of fertilizers should be 
avoided because they induce a continuation of growth and 
soft tissues that will not harden before the Winter comes. 

In the Spring, when the young shoots begin to push up, 
the mulch should be removed and placed between the rows. 
In most places it would be best to keep the rows perpetually 
and deeply mulched, thus discouraging weeds, keeping the soil 
comparatively cool, and avoiding the necessity of cultivation. 
The delphinium has its fibrous roots near the surface of the 
soil; tillage operations may destroy many of these important 
feeding roots and thus deprive the plant of its food at a time 
when it is in great need of it. 

When it becomes necessary to water the plants, one should 
be careful not to overdo it. Too much watering early in the 
season may induce immense stalks and short flower spikes. 
Water should be given only when necessary; the plant should 
be allowed to develop slowly so that the flower stalk will be 
stiff, wiry, nearly solid, and without coarseness. Once the 
buds have formed, however, watering can be done oftener and 
freely; after color begins to show, water should be withheld. 
At this period every inch of growth means just that much 
more flower spike, which may approach 50 to 60 inches in 
the more favorable localities. 


Staking the Plants 


we localities where violent storms are not uncommon during 
the Spring and Summer months, each individual spike 
should receive a separate stake. Bamboo canes may be used to 
good advantage, one cane to each spike. Slender, not offensive 
to the eye, especially when stained green, possessing great 
strength and resiliency, bamboo canes can be made to support 
not only the leafy stalk but the flowering spikes as well, so 
that no matter how heavily laden with rain, the spikes in full 
bloom will withstand the fury of most storms. In localities 
where rainstorms or heavy winds are not common, the spikes 
may be made to support each other by nothing more than a 
circle of string; or one may drive short, two-foot stakes by 
each plant, gather the stalks around it and tie, thus bracing 
the most vulnerable and easiest broken parts of the clumps. 

Delphiniums should not be allowed to overdo themselves. 
A well-established clump may send up as many as 20 to 30 
spikes; if all are allowed to flower, much of the grandeur of 
the floral exhibit is lost, as not all of them can attain their full 
size and splendor. Three, or perhaps four, spikes to each clump 
should be the limit; all others should be removed shortly after 
they make some growth. Needless to say, the best looking spikes 
alone should be saved. 
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NEW GARDEN BOOKS OF WIDE INTEREST | 











Gardening for Fragrance 


“The Fragrant Path’’ by Louise Beebe Wilder. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 


OME with your nose alert to the garden with Louise 
Beebe Wilder and enjoy the multitude of scents that 
issue from a carefully planned garden. From the first awaken- 
ing of Spring when the earth smells so good until the last 
leaf drops in the Autumn there is pleasure to be derived from 
garden scents. Of course, some persons are far more sensitive 
to fragrance than others; but to most gardeners tulips are 
definitely fragrant. Many have the sweetness of the rose. The 
slender yellow Mrs. Keightly is one of these. The new yellow 
Arethusa has this fine scent. ‘“Ambrosia is another very fra- 
grant new cottage tulip and the brilliant old La Merveille is 
also exceptionally gifted. Other sweet-scented cottage tulips 
are: Primrose Beauty, Orange King, Gala Beauty, 
Ellen Willmott, Emerald Gem, Mrs. Moon, Dido, 
John Ruskin, Rosabella, Gesneriana and Sol- 
ferino.’’ Of the early varieties none is more sweetly 
scented than Prince of Austria. De Wet too is one 
of the sweetest. ‘“The old, double, early Yellow 
Rose is literally as sweet as a rose.”’ 

For June fragrance Mrs. Wilder offers a wide 
selection of peonies and irises, among other things. 
The peony Couronne d’Or has the odor of a 
water-lily. Jessie Shaylor is especially sweet 
scented. Kelway’s Queen has a fine rose scent as 
does La Fee. To her way of smelling, Mabel 
Franklin has a strong lemon scent. She has listed 
the following irises as being very sweet: After- 
glow, Aphrodite, Archeveque, Asia, Ballerine, 
Damosel, Frieda Mohr, Jean Chevreau, Mesopo- 
tamica and Sir Galahad. 

Interesting suggestions are made as to plants that 
will scent the garden at night. Mrs. Wilder has 
chosen the Sweet Rocket or hesperis as her favorite 
among night-scented plants. 

Naturally in writing of fragrant plants Mrs. 
Wilder has covered to some extent the same sub- 
ject matter as the English ‘Scented Garden’’ by Eleanour 
Sinclair Rohde. If the two books are to be compared, how- 
ever, it might be said that Mrs. Wilder’s material is, of 
course, apropos to American conditions, for in fact, in addi- 
tion to many quotations and references to plant lore she has 
woven a great deal of cultural information into the text. The 
plants too are for American gardens. The text is very much 
more complete; the index alone is 26 pages long. 

There are obvious chapters, but beautifully written, on 
early Spring scents, ‘““The Sweets of May,” ‘‘The June 
Garden,” “‘Odours of the Rose,’’ and so on. Choice bits are 
“Sweet Leaved Geraniums,’” “‘Bees and Honey Flowers,” 
“Scents of Orchard and Berry Patch’’ and, surprisingly 
enough, ‘‘Plants of Evil Odour’’ in which the lovely Cimict- 
fuga racemosa is banished for its “‘disgusting odour.’’ ““The 
scent of certain plants when carried on the breeze may be de- 
lightful. when close at hand they may seem singularly less 
agreeable. This is true of hawthorn, valerian, elder, buckwheat, 
barberry and Spiraea ulmaria,”’ in Mrs. Wilder's opinion. 

Such a complete volume of over 400 pages could hardly 
have resulted from the observations of one person. Many have 
contributed information and valuable lists of plants with 
which the book abounds. It would seem that practically all 
the information available on fragrant plants has now been 
assembled within the covers of a single volume and it is so 
tastefully presented that one will dip into it heavily and go 
forth determined to plant a fragrant garden. 


In Behalf of American Alpines 
“Western American Alpines’ by Ira N. Gabrielson. Published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 
ESTERN American alpines, cherished by European 
rock gardeners, are so little known to amateurs in the 
United States that Ira N. Gabrielson, for many years a resi- 
dent on the Pacific Coast and in the service of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has written a beautifully illustrated volume with the 
intention of making them more popular. In a short chapter 
he describes ““The Land of the Alpines.’’ In his brief notes on 
culture he says, ‘““One of the most prevalent misconceptions 
regarding rock gardens is the belief that a pool or stream is 
necessary. This conception is encouraged and developed by the 
builders of pools and manufacturers of circulating pumps. As 





Cypripedium Montanum from the Rockies and the Cascades 


a matter of fact, in the western American mountains there are 
hundreds, yes thousands, of natural rock gardens where water 
is absent, to every one in which it is present.”’ 

Almost the entire book of 272 pages is filled with a de- 
scriptive list of western American alpines. It is not a cut and 
dried tabulation, however. It includes many vivid descriptions 
of the habitats of these wildlings and cultural directions based 
upon many years of personal experience. As a case in point, he 
says, ‘“Ihe Autumnal display of Gentiana septemfida and 
G. sino-ornata, with their huge velvety blue trumpets and 
the fierce blue of G. farreri are becoming widely known and 
much sought by gardeners. Yet many if not a majority of 
these enthusiasts fail to realize that western America has 
gentians to offer that are as richly colored and, in the proper 
places, just as valuable garden plants as anything the Hima- 
layas or the European Alps have to offer.’’ The author has 
chosen G. calycosa as the best native species. It makes a com- 
pact, yet dwarf, plant four to six inches high. The stems are 
well clothed with dainty rounded leaves. Many separate stems 
arise from the crown, each crowned with a velvety blue, bell- 
like flower. ‘‘In the garden, G. calycosa is an easy, good-natured 
species, at least with me, and does well either in the moraine or 
in a well-drained pocket in the rock garden,’’ says the author. 

Cypripedium montanum is the best of the western lady- 
slippers. ‘‘Its white slippers are decorative with long, narrow 
brownish ‘sepals.’’ Although the western ladyslippers cannot 
match the regal splendor of C. reginae or C. parviflorum 
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pubescens, the yellow moccasin-flower, ‘‘they have the same 
piquant charm and the subtle challenge to every real gardener 
as their more showy eastern cousins. Shade, soil consisting 
largely of leaf mold, and a plentiful supply of water in early 
Spring are necessary requisites. Shallow planting, with the 
growing tips just below the surface is also important, as many 
a fine cypripedium has been smothered by too deep planting, 
the author warns. 

The illustrations in this book, many of them made by the 
author in the field, are unusually good. They number over 
100 and are a valuable addition. There is a complete index. 


A Cactus Book for Amateurs 

“Cactus Culture,”’ by Ellen D. Shulz. Published by the Orange Judd Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 

ACTI require more drainage, regardless of whether the 
plants are grown in the pots or in the open, than most 
other kinds of garden material, according to this author. 
Therefore, a layer of coarse material should be placed in the 
bottom of the pot and a soil consisting of one-half sharp sand, 
one-fourth peat moss, and one-fourth garden soil with pul- 
verized charcoal should be used. In selecting a pot choose one 
that is twice the diameter of the plant. In other words, the 
author advises, ‘‘Give a four-inch pot to a plant that is two 
inches in diameter. . . . A 12-inch pot may be expected to 
care for any plant that is two to four feet in height.”” By 
using pots that are sufficiently large the cacti need not be 
repotted for a year or so or at least until they show inactivity. 

Cacti suffer considerably from diseases and before potting 
they should be rid of all unhealthy tissue or they will com- 
pletely rot away. All shriveled dead roots should be cut off 
and even the entire base of the plant if it is diseased. 

The author has written primarily for amateurs, particu- 
larly those living in the more southern states, where cacti may 
be grown outdoors. Yet there is enough material to interest 
all cactus enthusiasts, since there are chapters on grafting, the 
growing of cacti from seeds, the control of insects and diseases, 
and the indoor cactus garden. 


How Plants Function 

“Plants: What They Are and What They Do,”’ by A. C. Seward. From 
the Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $1.50. 

N terms not too technical the author, an Englishman, has 

attempted to tell briefly in 142 pages how plants function 
and certain peculiarities such as the influence of light upon 
them. Plants and animals, according to the author’s state- 
ment, are very closely related, both probably having their 
origin in the ocean. A few of the chapter headings are ‘“The 
Superiority of Green Plants to Animals,” “Cells and Tis- 
sues,’ ““Green Leaf,’’ ‘Seeds and Seedlings’’ and ‘‘Early Stages 
in Evolution.’” Wherein this book is somewhat studied, con- 
taining a number of technical terms, these are defined in a 
glossary. Students of biology will appreciate it. 


Praeger on Sempervivums 


“An Account of the Sempervivum Group,” by R. Lloyd Praeger. Pub- 
lished by the Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, S.W.1, London, 
England. Price 21 shillings. 
| 8 is unwise to place any faith in names under which sem- 

pervivums are received. The majority as grown in gardens 
are wrongly named, says Praeger in his latest volume. It seems 
that much of the confusion in nomenclature centers around 
the species Sempervivum tectorum, which not only exists upon 
the European mountains in a large number of forms but in 
both the native and cultivated state, hybridizes freely with its 
allies. In some large collections of sempervivums, Praeger has 
found more than half of them to be forms and hybrids of 
S. tectorum. Botanists in the past have treated interspecific 
hybrids as true species. Botanic gardens and nurseries have 
also disseminated seeds of sempervivums that cross-pollinate 
very easily. In this way the group has become badly mixed. 
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Although Praeger’s new book of 266 pages is in the nature 
of a monograph, it is, nevertheless, as devoid of scientific terms 
as is possible in a book of this kind. One would expect that 
with the aid of such a book he could identify any semper- 
vivum, but the author warns that unless one is prepared to 
take the care to examine his plants minutely and critically and 
to be satisfied with only partial success his hopes are doomed 
to disappointment, because there are so many intermediate 
forms. 


Through the Season With Tulips 


ULIP bulbs can not be depended upon as a permanent 

feature to come up year after year. In fact, most of the 
present-day varieties are likely to run out and produce no 
blooms after a few years’ residence in the average border. And 
yet the Tulipa gesneriana varieties will survive for many 
years. General De Wet is also a vigorous sort. If other vari- 
eties are to be left in the garden the surface soil should be 
renewed annually to a depth of three or four inches, either 
replacing it with fresh compost or enriching it with any of 
the mild fertilizers like bone meal, soot, wood ashes and old 
manure. In such plantings the bulbs should be set deeper 
than is usually recommended and in fact in light soil they 
may go as deep as six or seven inches. 

In order to be effective, formal beds of tulips should flower 
evenly. Thus bulbs uniform in grade and size ought to be 
used. Furthermore, they should be set at an even depth. This 
is best accomplished by removing the soil to four inches in 
depth, raking it smooth and then gently firming the bulbs 
into the bed before covering them with soil. It is wise to have 
the beds a little higher in the middle than at the edges so that 
surface water will drain away readily. 

The Duc van Thol tulips are the earliest and whereas they 
may be used in the border they are probably more suitable 
for the rock garden or for early forcing indoors. Early single 
varieties next make their appearance. They have an average 
height of about 14 inches but they vary considerably and 
this fact should be kept in mind when selecting varieties for 
bedding purposes. In fact it would be wiser to plant the 
bulbs in solid beds of one variety or to keep each variety 
separate. 

Tulips are not difficult to force indoors or in the conserva- 
tory if they are kept in storage in a cool place or buried in a 
well-drained trench out-of-doors until the roots are well 
formed. General De Wet, yellow; Joost van den Vondel, 
white; Cramoisi Royal, carmine; and Flamingo, rosy red, 
are good early forcing varieties. 

The cottage tulips flower after the early tulips in the 
garden and they are particularly graceful, Mrs. Moon, a large 
yellow variety, being very admirable. Dido is a praiseworthy 
variety in this group, the color being deep coral suffused with 
orange-red, paling to light orange at the edges. The inside 
color is bright salmon-orange. The blooms are very large and 
long-petalled. Another of the newer cottage varieties is Mrs. 
Kerrell, a salmon-pink with a blue center which is now 
moderately priced. Rosabella, also a cottage tulip, is a beauti- 
ful shade of salmon-rose. This variety is acclaimed by many 
as being one of the finest introductions. 

Darwin tulips are June-flowering and in fact the latest 
varieties will remain in good condition in the most northern 
sections of the country until the Fourth of July. Undoubtedly 
any amateur could name half a dozen favorites in this group. 
New varieties are constantly appearing, one of the more recent 
ones being Princess Mary, a clear carmine-rose color inside 
and out. The blooms are immense cups supported on tall 
strong stems. This variety is a real acquisition. For exhibition 
purposes, Mystery might be tried. It has a much larger flower 
and longer stem than most other Darwin varieties of the 
so-called black color. In comparison to La Tulip Noire, the 
blooms are often twice as large. Many of the Darwin tulips 
force in pots readily. 

















Good New Roses From Australia 


of roses from an Australian member of the American Rose 

Society, Mr. H. H. Hazlewood. He wanted us to know 
about the roses that did best in the land in which the Summer 
was then just ended and the Winter beginning. 

The roses grew off at Breeze Hill just as if they had had a 
full Winter's rest. Suspecting that some of them might not be 
hardy in this latitude, buds were sent to Dr. Whitman Cross, 
in Chevy Chase, Md., thus establishing a southerly reserve. 

These roses have now reached a maturity which permits 
one to appraise them intelligently. With subsequent importa- 
tions, there are probably 20 or more of them, but those that 
open the climbing rose season at Breeze Hill are all on one 
general ideal—that of the great hybridizer, Mr. Alister Clark, 
at whose fine home in Victoria they have been produced. 

Mr. Clark’s ideal is very different from that of the Euro- 
pean or the American producers of hardy climbing roses. He 
has in more than one case managed to get into the strain the 
blood of Rosa gigantea, and, so far, without losing hardiness. 
All of the roses I shall mention have been hardy at Breeze Hill. 

It is evident that Mr. Clark prefers a large, loose-petaled, 
informal flower, always abundantly produced in early Sum- 
mer, sometimes fragrant, and invariably of distinct and pleas- 
ing color. They are superbly decorative, and indeed provide 
an entirely new note among climbing roses, only approxi- 
mated by Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, of Spanish origin, and 
less definitely by the not always hardy rose Gainsborough. 

Daydream is appropriately named, as are all of Mr. Clark’s 
roses. Few of its flowers are less than three inches across; many 
are more. About 18 petals surround a pleasing stamen group, 
and these petals are of the daintiest possible pink, varying to 
white sometimes at their base both inside and outside the 
flower. The plant is of vigorous growth, and the general 
aspect of the open flower is that of a very refined waterlily. 

Next in color intensity comes Nora Cunningham. The plant 


|e the Spring of 1927, there came to Breeze Hill a shipment 


is a bit more vigorous than Daydream. The petalage is about 
the same, and the general effect of the flower that of a deeper 
Daydream. It is very beautiful. 

With Kitty Kininmonth, the pure pink of all this group is 
greatly intensified. This variety Mr. Clark mentions as ‘‘a 
hybrid gigantea,’’ and its foliage is peculiar because of its 
broad, blunt shape. It produces in one splendid splash a mass 
of these richly colored flowers, all facing outward, so that the 
arch at Breeze Hill over which it climbs is a most striking 
object. The fat buds are on six- or eight-inch stems, one 
flower to each, and the dozen and a half waved petals are 
broadly beautiful. They hold color astonishingly and fade 
agreeably—not disagreeably as does the unfortunate Climbing 
American Beauty which I wish today was not in my garden. 

Much deeper in color, running into a bright crimson, is 
Miss Marion Manifold, which came into the country some 
years ago as having been produced by Mr. Adamson, a gar- 
dener to the late J. C. Manifold. In general, the flowers are 
much like those of the varieties previously described, though 
they are produced sometimes in clusters of three flowers on a 
stem. Bright, brilliant crimson is the general hue, striped 
darker with almost invisible stripes. ‘The flowers are much 
heavier, running up to 40 petals in some cases, with stamen 
growth not at all pronounced. This variety also makes its 
amazing splash in such quick succession that it can be de- 
pended upon for an effect long before the average multiflora 
or wichuraiana hybrid climbing rose is ready to do business 
in June. The plant has abundant vigor. 

I think I have before mentioned in these pages the well- 
named variety Scorcher, this year making its first bow in 
Ameritan commerce. It is one of Mr. Clark’s varieties. It has 
seemed to me the most brilliant scarlet possible to have, and 
may be described as a loose, informal, open Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber of twice the size of that good variety, growing on a 
vigorous plant which seems now to be developing a disposi- 





The Brilliant New Rose Scorcher 


The Large-Flowered Rose Daydream 
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tion to bloom again, if it kas been budded on multiflora 
understock. My associate, Mr. Stevens, has budded it at Breeze 
Hill on top of a nine-foot ‘‘dog rose’’ stem, and when that 
opened ten flowers in late May it surely waved a red flag! 

But Black Boy, which I could describe as a heavier, darker 
Scorcher, is even more brilliant. I found it last year magnifi- 
cently decorative in California, and while of course we cannot 
claim California merits for it at Breeze Hill, it has great dis- 
tinction as it grows there. 

Mr. Clark has been very anxious that we should know and 
like Countess of Stradbroke, the newest of this general series. 
The first shipments were either steamer-cooked or fumigated 
to death, but now good, strong plants are growing at Breeze 
Hill, and I shall hope that even the nurserymen, who passed 
over Scorcher for three years, may see what an extraordinary 
thing it is. The flowers are very large in size, very much more 
regular and formal in outline than the other Australian beau- 
ties described, and have had a depth of glowing scarlet not 
seen in any other climbing rose save Dr. Huey, with which it 
compares as being more than twice the size and with probably 
four times as many regularly disposed petals. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


/ { | \ 


Brodiaea Uniflora, a Bulbous Plant Which is Easy to Force 


Another Method of ‘Thrips Control 


AY I add a little to the discussion of thrips on gladioli? 
A Connecticut grower told me recently that he kept 
his stocks entirely free from thrips this Summer by spraying 
with a solution of brown sugar and Paris green when the 
plants were one foot high. He applied a second spray when 
the buds began to push up, this time made of molasses and 
Paris green, because his grocery store had run out of brown 
sugar. This grower stated that thrips like sugar better than 
the plant juices and that by spraying early the trouble is 
largely stopped in its infancy. He also declared that this old 
remedy is still one of the most effective means of controlling 
all kinds of other small sucking and chewing insects. 
—H. Langeler. 
New York, N. Y. 


Storing Fruits and Vegetables 


MATEURS who have poor storage facilities for fruits 
and vegetables may keep small quantities of apples and 
cabbages, for instance, in barrels in the garden. Fill the barrels 
with fruits or vegetables, place them on the sides in the highest 
dryest spot in the garden, sinking the barrel a foot or so in 
the ground and then covering it with at least a foot of dry 
litter such as hay, straw or soft hay, throwing something 
over the top to keep the covering from blowing away. Just 
before the ground freezes cover the barrel entirely with an 
additional layer of a foot of soil. Make a trench for drainage. 
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A Little-Known Forcing Bulb 


N interesting bulbous subject which has found its way 
into the catalogues of various American dealers in the 
last two or three years is called Brodiaea uniflora. True, it 
has most frequently appeared under the name Triteleia 
violacea, a binomial which properly belongs elsewhere, but 
this error will eventually be corrected. Grown in pans six 
inches or so in diameter, it is an excellent subject for con- 
servatory embellishment and remains in good condition for a 
long period. The flowers are excellent for use in a luncheon 
table decoration, although they possess no other value to the 
grower interested only in cut flowers. 

Cultural treatment similar to that accorded freesias will 
suit this brodiaea admirably. After flowering, the bulbs should 
be encouraged to make as much growth as possible and to 
this end liberal feeding should be the rule until such time 
as the foliage commences to show signs of becoming yellow, a 
change which indicates the near approach of the resting season. 
When this occurs it is necessary to cease feeding and to gradu- 
ally reduce the water supply until finally they are dried off. 
Then the pots may be turned on their sides and rested 
throughout the Summer months in a sunny position in a 
frame or greenhouse. In August the bulbs should be shaken 
out of their receptacles and repotted up in a new compost. 

Brodiaea uniflora is hardy in the North, but according 
to Bailey does not last long, although a planting I made 
in a sheltered spot in a rock garden at Pleasantville, N. Y., 
has persisted through the last three Winters and the quan- 
tity and quality of the flowers has improved with time. 

At the New York Spring shows of both 1932 and 1931 
the subject under note found a place in at least one of the 
larger exhibits and on both occasions excited much interest 
among plant lovers. It is a native of Argentina. The flowers 
are borne singly at the termination of six-inch stems. They 
are about one and one-half inches in diameter and are of a 
delicate lavender hue, fading to white in the centers with 
a tiny orange “‘eye’’ of stamens just showing. The foliage 
when bruised smells slightly like onions. 


—T.H. Everett. 
New York, N. Y. 


A Test of Sweet Corn 


EVERAL important tests of sweet corn have been made 
at the Field Station, Cedar Hill, in Waltham, Mass., 
the past season. Golden Gem was the first variety ready for 
picking, about 60 days from the date planted. This evidently 
is the earliest of any of the yellow varieties, but is too small 
for extensive planting on a commercial scale. It is an excellent 
sweet corn, however, for the home garden. 

Spanish Gold matured almost as soon and seems to be the 
best new sweet corn since Golden Sunshine was introduced. It 
is a little earlier than the latter and gives an ear from six to 
eight inches long with eight or ten rows of kernels. There are 
often two ears to a stalk and the kernels are a bright shiny 
gold color. Spanish Gold is the earliest yellow sweet corn of 
marketable size and probably will be widely catalogued the 
coming season. It is recommended to garden makers who like 
very early corn. 

Gill’s Golden Early Market is another good sweet corn but 
seems to be particular as to the soil in which it grows. It often 
matures a little ahead of Golden Sunshine but the stalks and 
ears are somewhat shorter. Early Sunshine and Extra Early 
Golden are much like Golden Sunshine. Golden Sunshine 
itself is listed by practically every seedsman and has become 
the standard early sweet corn the country over. Golden Ban- 
tam must take a place now as a second early variety. For a 
main crop variety, Whipple’s Yellow is still being recom- 
mended, making a big ear and producing a large yield. The 
quality is reasonably good. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


Fe ee ee ee ee es ee ee es oe ee ee 


B Ae note on Gilia coronopifolia (Horticulture, September 
1) by M. A. Whiting reminds me that this California 
plant was long overlooked in other quarters. It was first intro- 
duced into Europe in 1726, but I first became acquainted 
with it in a hotel garden in England some 30 years ago. The 
gardener was a French-Swiss and being familiar with it in 
France, he raised a batch for bedding out. A neighboring nur- 
seryman seeing it, sought to know all about it and a year or 
so later, my French gardener friend was astonished to learn 
that the nurseryman had exhibited it in London, where it 
aroused much interest and was given an award of merit by the 
Royal Horticultural Society. It had never before been ex- 
hibited, and was quite unknown except through botanical 
records, yet as the records showed, it had in earlier days been 
grown as a greenhouse biennial. ‘Mrs. Whiting’s success with 
it in her garden makes me wonder why I have not tried it out, 
more so, since I long ago tried the blue annual G. capitata and 
found it a trifle weedy. 


E. R. LODGE does well to put in a good word for the 
¢ chaste tree, Vitex macrophylla, in Horticulture for Sep- 
tember 1. With me it is an excellent grower and is surprisingly 
resistant to drought. I am not at all satisfied that it is merely 
V. agnus-castus. It may be the broad-leaved form, variety 
latifolia, but since it differs from the common form it merits 
a distinctive name. I have never grown the common V. agnus- 
castus, but an expert French nurseryman of my acquaintance 
is of the opinion that there is a superior form obtained many 
years ago and overlooked. 


N article printed in the Spring to the effect that Japanese 
beetles could be kept in check by castor bean plants 
evidently inspired many gardeners in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia with enough confidence to start castor beans. In 
any event, plants of this kind began appearing in all direc- 
tions. Unfortunately, the results have not been as satisfactory 
as might be wished. Either the Japanese beetles have become 
immune to castor bean poisoning or else the idea that the 
juice of this plant is fatal to these pests was a mistake. One 
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of my correspondents writes me that he has had a number of 
different varieties of castor bean plants under observation and 
that there is little evidence to bear out the theory that castor 
bean foliage has any disastrous effects on the beetles which 
eat it. 


NE of the most unique exhibits at the recent Atlantic 
City flower show was one put up by the New Jersey 
Florists’ Association, and is illustrated herewith. The design 
took the form of a partly open book standing on end. The 
leaves consisted of wall board attached to a light frame and 
properly covered. Four open pages were inscribed with chapter 
headings as follows: ‘““The Art of Living with Flowers,” 
“Dining with Flowers,” ‘Reception Room,” and ‘“Wedding 
Flowers.’’ The floor space in front of each open page was used 
for furniture with flower decorations to carry out the sug- 
gested idea. 


ARL PURDY in California writes me about a plant of 
Silene californica which puzzled him when he saw it 
growing on a slope where everything else was dead and bone 
dry. There was no seepage or other extra moisture and not a 
drop of water had reached this spot either by sky or by irriga- 
tion in three and one-half months. What kept the silene alive 
was a problem. Then Mr. Purdy remembered the amazing 
root growth of this plant, one of which he dug up some years 
before. On that occasion he traced the root five feet into the 
ground. There is always moisture in the fissured shales which 
make up California mountain slopes at that depth and, un- 
doubtedly, this particular silene was also taking its nourish- 
ment from the tap root extending more than one yard in the 
direction of China. 


ARDEN making has constant surprises, a fact which 
adds, of course, to its interest. Mrs. Donald D. Cooke of 
Tenafly, N. J., writes me about a pair of chipmunks which 
were noticed last Fall foraging in a border which was thickly 
planted with yellow crocuses. They were driven away in- 





A Unique Flower Show Exhibit Representing an Open Book 
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"W orthwhile a Fea 
FLOWERING SHRUBS" 4 | 


Our Fall Booklet describes many new and rare 
plants which will add a strikingly differ- ~~ 
ent color note to Your Garden, and at + 
surprisingly low cost. 









We recommend: 
Autumn Oleaster 
Improved Purple Leaved Plum 
Improved Variegated Weigela 
Royal Vine of Korea 
Two-seasons Lilac 


And what is more alluring in Your Garden than 
Fragrance? Our “Gardens of Fragrance Offer” 
will bring you this charm. 
PERENNIALS-——Can be planted until the i 
ground freezes. Our Postpaid Greenback © 
Specials include several fine Peony Offers ' 
(double and Japanese), Rock Garden 
Plants, Snow Trillium, and the new Dou- 
ble Fiowering Oriental Poppy, Olympia. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


A. M. LEONARD & SON (Est. 1885) 603 Wood Street Piqua, Ohio 


DO YOUR PLANTING 


Before the cold Winter weather sets in. 


IRIS—PHLOX—LILIES—PEONIES—HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS— 
EVERGREENS—AZALEAS can be set out to good advantage now and will be in 
the best of shape by next Spring. 


DECIDUOUS TREES and SHRUBS may be set out any time after October lst. 


See our GREATLY REDUCED PRICES for delivery of stock this Fall and you 
will readily see that NOW IS THE TIME TO SAVE MONEY — ALL STOCK of 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 











GLEN SAINT MARY ROSES 


Australian Climbers 


$1.25 each 


New and different — Our exclusive offering 


Among others, Scorcher, Kitty Kininmonth, Day Dream, 
Mrs. Philip Russell, and 
COUNTESS OF STRADBROKE 


Illustrated Rose Catalogue describing these and many other varieties, both 
new and old, sent upon request. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES COMPANY 


Glen Saint Mary, Florida 














AT LAST! A Good Mole Trap! 


$2.00 Each and Worth Itl 


The ACME is small, safe, sure and easily set. 
Cadmium plated. Endorsed by U. S. Dept. 
Agri. operators, greenkeepers, park and ceme- 
tery Supts., farmers, nurserymen, gardeners, 
etc. At your dealers or postpaid direct. 


Cc. E. GRELLE, Greenuitts, PoRTLAND, ORE. 
EASTERN ReP. ROMAINE B. WARE, BriIDGETON,. N. J. 











NEW GARDEN BOOKS 
FOR SALE BY 

HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
Annuals in the Garden—H. S. Ortloff .......................005. $1.25 
Book of Gardening—Leonard Barron .......................... 1.25 
Book of Perennials—A. C. Hottes .............. 0... ccc cee cceees 1.50 
Delectable Garden, The—H. M. Fox ......................-005. 10.00 
Everybody’s Garden—W. P. Eaton ...................ccccececes 2.50 
Gardens of Colony and State—A. G. Lockwood ................. 25.00 
Living With Our Fiowers: Through Four Seasons of the Year— 

ee Us ME ns ahs Wed anecedeeka 3.00 
Rock Gardening, A Simple Guide to—Sir J. L. Cotter ............ 1.25 
Roses, the Book of—G. Griffin Lewis .................c.cecceees 3.00 
Scoring System for Flowers and Gardens—Emily Brown ....... 1.50 
Trees, The Book of—A. C. Hottes ................ ccc cece cccccces 3.00 
Wilson, Plant Hunter, Ernest H.—E. I. Farrington .............. 2.50 
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numerable times but returned again and again. When Winter 
came they vanished and no more was thought about them. 
The surprise developed when March came for then when 
walking in the woods nearby, Mrs. Cooke found 10 or 12 
yellow crocuses blooming as merrily as in her garden. Evi- 
dently the chipmunks had dug up the bulbs from the garden 
beds and planted them in this new situation. 

Mrs. Cooke has had other experiences, too. Like all flower 
lovers she delights to try a few new plants each season and 
last Spring some beautiful blue crane’s bills made their first 
appearance, giving much pleasure. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, they had been planted only a few hours when a tall 
crane walked majestically into the garden. Never before had 
such a bird been seen in that New Jersey neighborhood. Could 
any fiction be stranger? 


Petunias in the Winter Window Garden 


F you are thinking of having a window garden why not 
try growing pink and purple petunias? Five years ago I 
began slipping petunias in August and then taking up in the 
Fall such plants as were growing in the garden. These old 
plants were then cut back hard. Later I felt that I could 
improve my practice and began planting Balcony Blue and 
Balcony Pink petunia seed the last of August. This plan has 
worked well. In September I take up my little plants and 
place them in small pots, one to a pot. Then I leave them in 
a shady spot for a week. After that I move them into the 
sunshine but keep them out-of-doors until the first of Octo- 
ber, covering them, of course, when there is danger of frost, 
although they are surprisingly hardy. 

It is important to take the petunias into the house before 
the heater is started and to place them in a window with a 
southern exposure. As little seedlings are in small pots and 
the earth dries out quickly, they should be watered at least 
twice a day. When they have reached the given height and 
are beginning to bloom, it is time to repot them into larger 
pots. As they begin to branch out, they must be tied up. I use 


| slender bamboo sticks for this purpose. My plants start 


blooming by the first of November and continue until cut 
down the last of May. I often have from 25 to 50 blooms a 
day in December and the number continues to increase until 
there are 200 a day. 

Of course it is necessary to keep the plants free from insect 
pests in order to be successful with them. When they become 
fairly tall I go over them once a week to remove the plant 
lice. This is done by dipping my fingers in water and wiping 
off the under side of the leaf, then dipping my fingers again 
in water to remove what aphids or eggs may have been 
caught. It is some effort to keep the plants free from plant lice 
but if one loves flowers this effort is well worth while. 

—Lillian B. Salisbury. 
Providence, R. I. 


Fall Coloring of Euphorbia Polychroma 


UCH has been said about the value of Euphorbia poly- 
chroma as a Spring-flowering perennial, but the fact 
that the plant becomes equally beautiful in the Autumn seems 
to have been overlooked. In Fall the leaves near the ends of 
the stalks, which in the blooming season turned the compact 
green hemisphere into a rising sun of yellow, change to sunset 
shades of clear reddish pink. These contrast strikingly with 
the soft green leaves lower down the stems. 

Every Autumn my plant is particularly admired. This 
year's display has been sacrificed, the clump having been 
recently moved to roomier quarters. I grow this euphorbia in 
a sunny exposed place in the rock garden. I have seen plants 
in slightly shady and less open spots that shed their leaves 
without changing at all. 

—Kathryn S. Taylor. 


Dover, Mass. 
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LILACS 


Several New Chinese Species 
SYRINGA REFLEXA 
“‘Nodding Lilac’ 

Marvelous Pink Blossoms 
Discovered by the late E. H. Wilson 
$3.00 each 2 for $5.00 3 for $7.00 
LILACS TOMENTELLA, YUNNA- 
NENSIS, SWEGENZOWII, etc. 
$2.50 each 2 for $4.50 8 for $6.00 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


UPTON NURSERY COMPANY 
4838 Spokane Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


“Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy” 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Bexford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











GARDEN LOVERS 


Send today for general catalogue 
of Transplanted Ornamentals— 
Trees — Evergreens — Shrubs — 
Vines — Perennials and Rock 
Garden Plants. Write for Speciai 
offer to Garden Digest Readers. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 














LILIES 


We are now digging: 


L. PARRY! and L. PARVUM 
50c each, $5.00 per dozen, postpaid 


Price List on Request 


THE LILY GARDENS 


BELLEVUE WASHINGTON 


REGAL LILIES 
Large Bulbs 
2 to 5 blossoms in 1933— 
$1.50 per dozen 
GEORGE L. RICE 


FITCHBURG 





MASS. 





Rare Sansevierias 


Ardisia, Variegated Guineensis, Cylindrica, 
Subspicata. All nice, healthy, clean stock. 


Collection of four, $3.00, postpaid 
Write for prices on other varieties 


WINTER GARDEN 
ORNAMENTAL NURSERIES 
Winter Garden, Florida 





Unusual wild flower and shrub seeds for 
sale. Send for list. Alice E. Hyde, 242 
Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HORTICULTURE 


Making Cuttings of Shrubs 
ogee in the Fall after the foliage of shrubs has dropped and 


even during the Winter months, cuttings of shrubs may 
be made by any amateur having a cool cellar in which to store 
them in a mixture of equal parts of moist sand and peat moss. 
A great variety of hardy material can be propagated by cut- 
tings of the last season’s growth. There is no advantage in 
making these cuttings too early except from varieties of 
woody plants, the tops of which are not hardy. 

The cuttings will be of various lengths depending upon the 
variety, but there should be at least two and preferably four 
buds on each piece. The stems should be cut across straight 
with a sharp knife and then tied-in bundles and buried hori- 
zontally in a box of the sand and peat mixture in a cellar 
where they will remain at a temperature of 50 degrees for the 
first three or four weeks, after which a temperature of 35 to 40 
degrees is best. Such temperatures will be found in the ordi- 
nary cold cellar. The cuttings should be set out in the ground 
early in the Spring as soon as the soil is workable. A light soil 
is best. Only the top bud of the cutting should be above the 
ground. The young plants will make good growth the first 
year. 

A great variety of shrubs may be increased this way: the 
viburnums, Euonymus alatus, bittersweet (celastrus), deut- 
zias, forsythias, loniceras or honeysuckles, philadelphus or 
mock-oranges in variety and the weigelas. Species roses, most 
climbing and rambler varieties, some of the hybrid perpetuals 
and the polyantha varieties can also be increased by cuttings 
although the weaker growing varieties will make poor plants 
on their own roots. Only firm wood should be used which in 
the case of the climbers might be the flowering stems of the last 
season. A number of fruits, too, such as currants, gooseberries 
and grapes easily propagate by hard-wood cuttings. Although 
amateurs will not probably succeed in making all their cut- 
tings live the first year, the experiment will nevertheless prove 
more successful than they anticipate. There is no great mys- 
tery in the propagation of plants by cuttings. 


Japan Clover in the Garden 





HE writer has been familiar with ‘Japan clover,’’ Lespe- | 


deza striata, for more than half a century and appreciates 
it, as every farmer in the Piedmont section of the Carolinas 
does, for the immense good it has been to that section. On 


our red, much eroded hills, it has been our best plant for | 


pasturage, and being a legume, has enriched these old worn 
out hills to a considerable degree. It came of its own accord, 
reseeds itself and spreads rapidly. 

Until this Summer it had never occurred to me that this 
plant had any ornamental possibilities. I have a slope which 
I made into a little terrace by placing old field rocks at the 
lower edge and filling the space back of them with soil. My 
friends have chosen to regard this bed «as a rock garden, and 
they have contributed many treasures to it. | have no water 
supply other than a well, and during recent drought a number 
of plants died or became unsightly. To my surprise, three 
little plants of lespedeza came up at the top of the wall and 
began to spread and thrive. One plant measures 22 inches 
across. It grows quite flat, making a fan-shaped mat covering 
the rock under it. Not a leaf has wilted or turned brown 
during five weeks of dry weather and the dark, rich green of 
its foliage is perfect. During August a generous sprinkling of 








IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


“Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass you by.”” Now is your chance to 
beautify your garden with choice Iris at very little expense. 

“Depression” has not interfered with our growing crops. We have an immense 
a of choice varieties, and as we want you to have them, we will quote attractive 
prices. 

Varieties which recently sold for $25 you may now have for 25 cents,—just as 
good now as they were then. 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. | 













by PETERSON 


’ A prize winning 

strain for 30 years. 
Strong, wholesome, one, two 
and three year undivided 
roots — bloom first season. 
Helpful catalog gladly sent 
on request East of Rocky Mountains. 


GEO. H. PETERSON 


45 PARAMUS RD., FAIR LAWN, N. J. 





Seabrook Gladiolus 


Over 300 varieties, not including 
our trial garden of hundreds of 
new seedlings, of those better 
grown gladiolus bulbs at very 
attractive prices. 


Write for our Retail Catalog 
and Wholesale List 


Seabrook Nurseries 
New Engiand’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
‘America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.&% Mgr. 


Northbrook, Illinois 





FOR HARDY STOCK 


send to 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Liberal Discounts for Fall 
May We Send Our Catalog? 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INc. 
DEPT. H BARRE, VT. 





Viola odorata 


ROSINA 


A garden violet with soft rosy 
pink flowers. Absolutely hardy 
and deliciously fragrant. 


12 for $3.50 100 for $25 
AMY HORE 


Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 











Oriental Poppies! 


READY TO PLANT 


QUEEN LOUISE 
A melting strawberry pink 
Uncommon and beautiful 
Limited supply Splendid roots 
$2.00 each 


SASS PINK 
New and lovely creation 
Delicate shell pink, large and crepy 
Blooming-size plants $1.00 each 
Add 10 cents for postage 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
Poppy leahet 


OLIVe BELCHES 





386 
RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 


FOUR PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 


Begonias and Their Culture .. 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 


Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 
ME cx eceed 6oaeewi nen Vee is 25c¢ 


Grape Culture 





Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 


GARDEN DIGEST 


-— the “‘garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ —be- 
cause it reports and condenses 
articles of outstanding value 
ind timeliness from scores of 
other magazines, books and 
bulletins. Garden Digest is 
your private secretary — al- 
ways watching for the best 
ideas. ‘‘Clever."’ ‘‘A ‘neces- 
sity.” 

Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00 

Garden Digest, 1015 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York 











SEDUMS: 50 varieties of sedum. Send for 
=. Betty K. Farr, 63 Mill St., Woburn, 
ass. 





Daffodils: Emperor, Empress, Great War- 
ley, Evangeline, Pride of the North, Cas- 
sandra, 85¢ dozen; $5.00 hundred postpaid. 
Henry Arnold Todd, Glenburne Gardens, 
Doylestown, Pa. 





Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
HORTICULTURE, published sem-monthly 
at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 1932. 
State of Massachusetts } , 

County of Suffolk 8S. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Edward I. Farrington, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of 
HORTICULTURE and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication 
the date shown in the above caption, re 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
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Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
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Editor: Edward I. Farrington, 300 Mass. 
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Walter Hunnewell, Vice-Pres., 10 Post 
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John S. Ames, Treas., 96 Ames Building. 
Boston. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secu- 
rity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given: also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 


under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees. hold stock and 


securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that anv other person, 
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direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated bv him. 
EDWARD T. FARRINGTON. Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Ist dav of October. 1932. 
FRANK O. ROBSON, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires May 21, 1937.) 





HORTICULTURE 


tiny pink flowers made a dainty display. That it is an annual 
is to be regretted. Still, it grows so readily and quickly from 
seed, one could have small plants ready to use when needed. 
Most gardeners are familiar with L. sieboldi and L. japo- 
nicum, species of shrub-like habit, renewing their stems each 
Spring from a crown. These are often offered by the trade 
under labels Desmodium penduliflorum and D. japonicum. 
The first bears purple flowers and the last white flowers. 
They are showy and bloom late in Summer or early in the 


Fall. 
Old Fort, N. C. 


—F. E. Boynton. 


Raising the Dove Tree From Seed 


re the last 15 years I have raised a large number of seedlings 
of Davidia involucrata (the dove tree) very successfully 
and feel sure that if the same procedure is adopted by others 
there will be no regrets, providing the seed is fertile. This 
cannot be determined, however, unless the fruits are opened 
and they are of such a woody constitution that this can only 
be accomplished with a hacksaw, leaving them useless after 


the operation. 


The fruits are about the size of black walnuts and are 
ready to fall off the tree in October. The following instructions 


will make for success: 


When all the fruits have been gathered, clean off the outer 
fleshy part with an old knife, which will leave oval, deeply 
grooved, angular specimens, which should be planted about 
one inch apart in flats, properly labeled and buried outside 
just before the ground freezes in late Fall. After placing the 
flats in the ground, before covering with about two inches 
of soil, be sure to cover the top of the flats with a thin layer 
of sand, so that when taken up after the frost is out of the 
ground, the top layer will part evenly from that which 
remains. Place the flats in a shady place for the Summer and 
remember to pay proper attention to them with the watering 
can. They cannot be forgotten and allowed to dry out during 
the hottest part of the year and still give good resuits. 

However, during the first Summer, in June or July, one or 
two seeds may germinate and must be carefully removed from 
the flats, potted into three-inch pots and grown on in the 
greenhouse during the rest of the year, being potted on into 
larger pots as required. After they ripen up and shed their 
foliage in the late Fall, place them in a cool pit or house for 
the Winter, where they will not freeze, and with the advent 
of growth in Spring, return to the greenhouse and grow on 
in pots this way until large enough to plant out in a perma- 
nent position a Spring or two later. 

The flats from which the seedlings, if any, were taken 
the first year, should be buried again for the following Winter, 
the same process being repeated, and in the Spring of the 
second year all the rest that are good will germinate and can 
be potted as explained above. Most fruits produce only one 
seedling but now and again two and sometimes three may 


come out of the same one. 


A number of fruits have been coming into the United 
States during the past few years from Nanking, China, and 
it is well to bear in mind that while these produce good 
plants, none of them will be hardy outside in the East much 
north of Washington, D. C. Seed from Europe will produce 
plants of a more robust constitution, as will those from trees 
already fruiting in the northeastern states. 


—William H. Judd. 


Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





OCTOBER 15, 1932 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Superintendent: Fully qualified to take 
charge of large estate, including green- 
houses. Best of references. M. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Woman, 43, wishes work in establishment 
of landscape architect, nurseryman, or 
owner of place to be improved. Experienced 
in planning and planting gardens; some 
clientele; references. Glad to help in house- 
hold when business is quiet. Free November 
1. V., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 











Gardener: Landscape expert will lay out 
and care for new country place, or care for 
place where improvement is desired. C. M., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


American, single, desires position on a pri- 
vate estate as general gardener. Graduate 
of Stockbridge School of Agriculture. Good 
references. F. O., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position as caretaker of estate. 
Capable of taking full charge. Experienced, 
vegetables, flowers, dairy farm. American, 
married, two children, 15 and 17 years. 
Drive car or tractor. Very handy. Best of 
references. C. L., Care “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-Caretaker, desires position on a 
private estate, thoroughly understands 
flowers, shrubs, ornamental trees, rock gar- 
dens, lawns; greenhouse experience. 10 
years on well known North Shore estate. 
A-1 references. American, age 31, married 
no children, Willing to go anywhere for 
permanent position, have chauffeur’s lic- 
ense. B. E. D., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Greenhouse man and gardener wishes per- 
manent position. Capable of taking com- 
plete charge of estate, but will take sub- 
ordinate position. Will drive car and do 
other work. BR. H. Johnson, East Point, 
Nahant, Mass. 





Gardener: Wants position on gentleman’s 
estate as gardener or caretaker. Experi- 
enced in flowers, shrubbery, lawns, vege 
table gardening, fruit, poultry, etc., also 
landscaping. Oan furnish best references, 
age 56, married, no children, Kindly state 
wages, terms, etc. H. J. M., Care of Horti- 
cultural Society of Pennsylvania, 1600 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Gardener or estate manager. Swedish, mar 
ried, two children. American citizen. Ex- 
perienced in making flower gardens, hardy 
flower borders, also roads, tennis courts, 
lawns, planting shrubs and trees. Expert 
grower of flower plants and vegetables. 
Formerly Swedish agricultural instructor. 
J. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires a position on private 
estate. Experienced in gardens and green 
houses, also lawns and vegetables. Worked 
for over three years on last place. Age 29 
will furnish references. Protestant. BR. C. S&., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





A highly recommended chauffeur, general 
man, careful driver, care of garden and 
grounds. Single, middle age, Protestant. 
Vicinity of Boston or North Shore. Apply 
A. H. F., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Young man, single, wishes position on 
estate. Experienced in care of gardens; 
some greenhouse work. Willing to work 
for modest salary, under capable superin- 
tendent, F. Forster, 36 Ingraham Place, 
Newark, N. J. 





Gardener: Married, age 38, desires posi- 
tion on small or large estate, thoroughly 
experienced in all branches of floral cul- 
ture, greenhouse experience. Gardener, 96 
Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Excellent gardener and chauffeur, married, 
desires position. Would be valuable op 
small farm. Six years’ experience, and very 
good references. Apply to present employer 
— Mrs. T. Hen Dixon, Stenton Ave., 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Gardener, 45, single, 25 years’ experience 
in the growing and caring of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. Desires position as earetaker 
Excellent references. H. H., Care of ‘“‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, single, desires position on a smal) 

estate. Five years’ experience in greenhouse 

work. Experienced also in the care of lawns. 

flowers, and the general upkeep of an 

estate. Excellent references furnished. 

i N. W., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Gardener desires position. English, married, 
no children. 35 years’ experience in grow- 
ing of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, and 
the general care and upkeep of a private 
estate. Many years in last position. Excel- 
lent references. State particulars in first 
letter. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





























THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Hardy Chrysanthemum 


Exhibition 


at 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 2 


NOVEMBER 3 


Entries close at 11:30 A.M., November 2 


ADMISSION FREE 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


| P.M. to 6 P.M. 


10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | 
OF NEW YORK | 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


FIRST MONTHLY MEETING OF | 
THE 1932-33 SEASON 


October |9th 


No formal talk is to be given, but at two- 
thirty o'clock Mr. Robert A. Scott of Mt. 
Kisco, New York, noted for his skill as a | library. 
grower of fine material of all kinds will con- 


duct a question period on the growing of 


“FRUITS AND VEGETABLES" 


ALBERT EMERSON BENSON 


| Really the story of the rise and develop- 
ment of horticulture in America. 


Written in a popular way and filled with 
human interest. 


Beautifully 
many rare portraits. 


An indispensable volume for every garden 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Horticultural | 


Society 
By 





illustrated and containing 





Price $3.00 | 


For Sale by the 





COMPETITIVE CLASSES: 


Professional—"Exhibit of Vegetables” 
—"Exhibit of Herbs" 





Amateur 





ENTRIES INVITED 


Dues in the Society are $2.00 per year, or $50 for life 

membership, and entitle the member to the following 

privileges. 

1. To be present and vote at all the meetings of the 
Society. 

2. To have personal access to the Library and to borrow 
books. 

3. To receive a free ticket to all the exhibitions of the 
Society at which admission is charged. 

4. To receive the Year Book of the Society, and the 
semi-monthly magazine, Horticulture. 


The Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 











For proposal blanks and any further information, address | - 











Maplevale Leafmold 


A virgin deposit of pure leafmold made by 
the process of nature from hardwood leaves. 
Large content of organic matter. High 
capacity for holding moisture and soluble 
plant food. Increases nitrate supply. Light- 
ens and aerates heavy soils. Makes sandy 
soil retentive. Imparts to seed-bed that 
degree of mellowness, warmth and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Trans- 
planted seedlings and rooted cuttings de- 
velop best in a leaf soil. 


Send for Circular 


$2.25 per 100-Ib bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 EAST KINGSTON, N. H. 





Established 38 Years 





Don’t Neglect | Your Lawn 


The complete beauty of your home 4e- 
pends on its settin 

To be assured of healthy shrubbery. a 
perfect lawn and strong, weedless grass 
the liberal use of a combination of— 


Shute’s Special Peat Moss 
and Shute’s Special 
Pulverized Cow Manure 
At this season is a necessity. Not only 
a protection against the hot weather. but. 
applied now. it will work well] into the 

soi] before frost and then— 

NOTE THE DIFFERENCE 
Shute’s Special Peat Moss $2.50 bale 
Shute’s pulv. Cow Manure e4 100 Tbs. 
Shute’s “ Vices Manure - 
Shute’s ‘ Bone Meal ... 360 > 
Shute’s Agricultura] Lime .. 1.00 bag 

Real Quality Lawn and Field Seeds 


E. L. SHUTE & CO., 


616 W. Upsal St. Phila., Pa. 




















Protecting Trees by Poison 


TEAM crushed whole oats properly mixed with strychnine 
and protected with paraffin oils is the most efficient bait 
which has been found for field mice. These mice often do much 
damage by girdling fruit trees. The bait mentioned has been 
developed under the supervision of the Department of Agri- 
culture and is prepared at a mixing plant in Idaho. It can be 
obtained in different parts of the country and sources of supply 
will be given by the experiment station in any state. During the 
last three years over 4,000 pounds have been used by orchard- 
ists of New England and New York, with only a few losses 
among 300,000 trees. 
The bait should be exposed in October or November, a 


heaping teaspoonful being placed in poison stations such as 


wide-mouthed bottles or jars or tin pans. One container should 
be set near the base of each tree to be protected. It is well to 
examine the treated area at the end of the month and to replen- 
ish the poison bait if necessary. About one pound of bait will 
treat an acre of trees. 


Coming Exhibitions 


October 27-29. Pasadena, Calif. The 25th annual show of the Pasa- | 


dena Horticultural Society i in the Civic Auditorium. 


November 2-3. Philadelphia, Pa. Hardy Chrysanthemum Exhibition | 


of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at 1600 Arch Street. 


November 3-6. New York, N. Y. The 25th annual Autumn exhibi- | 


tion of the Horticultural Society of New York at the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


November 7. Germantown, Pa. Chrysanthemum Show of the Ger- 
mantown Horticultural Society in Library Hall, Vernon Park. 


November 8-10. Columbus, Ohio. Annual show of the Chrysanthe- 
mum Society of America, at the Neil House. 


November 15-16. Boston, Mass. Fall flower show of the Gardeners 
and Florists Club of Boston at Horticultural Hall. 


November 15-17. Wilmington, Del. Fall flower show of the Wil- 


mington Florists Club at the DuPont-Biltmore Hotel. 


November 15-20. Marshalltown, Ia. Ninth Midwest Horticultural 
Exposition. 














is 
recognized 


as the best 


PEAT 08) 


ciate this brand = = 


specity 
ATKINS & DURBROW. In. 











The Packard Auto- 
matic Feeder weighs 
(packed) 3 pounds, 
and costs $1 and post- 
age. Why pay more? 
Special Mixture Bird Food 
Nothing else like it; 
nothing else so good, 
$2 and 


FEED the BIRDS 


10 pounds, 
: postage. 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 


PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 





Tulips: Inglescombe yellow and Olara Butt, 

25c dozen; $1.50 hundred postpaid. Henry 

Arneld Toad, Glenburne Gardens, Doyles- 
wn 
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Some Inexpensive, Excellent and 


High Quality Hardy Bulbs 


More people are buying bulbs for their gardens than ever be- 
fore in spite of “depression” talk. Here are some offerings of 
high grade bulbs well within the means of those with moderate 
purses. All delivered free at these prices for cash with order. 
Narcissus are this year cheaper and of grand quality. 

Doz. 100 1,000 


Narcissus Emperor ...., $10.00 
fe Pe : 10.00 
King Alfred y 15.00 
Moonlight (white) .75 12.00 
Van Waverens’ Giant 2. 18.00 
i)! ee oe 9.00 
Bernardino of 10.00 
Great Warley yf 13.50 
Lucifer . 6.00 
Sir Watkin ’ 7.50 
Will Scarlett . 2 8.00 
Albatross , x 11.00 
Blood Orange F 7.50 
Conspicuus 7! 6.00 
Firebrand ae nee oe 8.00 
Seagnil ... dies ; 7.50 
Evangeline : 75 6.00 
Queen of the North 6.00 
White Lady . Bi 5.50 
White Queen . TE 6.00 
Alba plena odorata ....... es ee% . 7.50 
Primrose Phaenix .. 2 9.00 
Cassandra (poeticus) F 7.50 
Glory of Lisse (poeticus) oes ) an 6.00 
Ornatus (poeticus) ... 3 4.50 
Recurvus (poeticus) . 6 4.50 
Thelma (poeticus) .... 9.00 
Helios (poetaz) 8.00 
Laurens Koster .. 6.00 
Choice mixture for naturalizing .... 4.00 $35.00 


tr ato bo 
ougno 


We have numerous other narcissi, also a splendid selection of other hardy 
bulbs at very attractive prices. We have over 100 varieties of hardy lilies, 
nearly all now ready for delivery. Call and look over our stock and note its 
quality. Price lists on application. We also carry all kinds of hardy green 


plants. 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
FRONT and FEDERAL STREETS, WEYMOUTH, MASS. 





CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Proprietor 


























Dreer’s “Gold Medal Dozen” Roses 
Now Offered at $10.00 


(Specially prepared for Fall planting) 


This great collection of roses has been selling regularly for years 
at $15 a dozen. To conform with the current trend of lower prices 
we now offer them at $1 each, or $19 a dozen. 


Dreer’s “Gold Medal Dozen” is a collection of outstanding varie- 
ties of recent introduction and is recommended as a highly desir- 
able up-to-date addition to your rose garden. All are strong, two- 
year-old, field-grown, dormant plants. Rose growers are becoming 
more and more in favor of Fall planting. 


Charles P. Kilham. Rich Oriental red. 

E. G. Hill. Dazzling scarlet. 

Lucie Marie. Yellow with coppery 
veins, pink tips. 

Mrs. Sam McGredy. Very distinct 
coppery-orange. 

President Hoover. Cerise-pink, flame, 
scarlet and yellow. 


: Vaterland. Deep, velvety scarlet 
Schwabenland. Luminous rose-pink. maroon. 


Any of the above, $1.00 each, or $10.00 for the dozen, delivered 
anywhere in the United States. 


Caledonia. Pure white. 


Duchess of Atholl. Vivid orange, 
flushed rose. 


Golden Dawn. Sunflower yellow. 


McGredy’s Scarlet. Brilliant scarlet, 
orangy yellow base. 


Olympiad. Oriental scarlet with bright 
golden base. 


Dreer’s Autumn Catalog offers the Bulbs and Plants which 
should be put into the ground in the Fall. Write for free copy. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dept. T-] 
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